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And All Her Paths Are Peace 

happy is the man who hears! 

^ Instruction's warning voice; 

And who celestial Wisdom makes 
His early, only choice. ! 

For she has treasures greater far! 

Than East of West unfold; ; 

And her rewards more precious are 
Than all their stores of gold. 1 

According as her labours rise, \ 

So her rewards increase; J 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. Michael Bruce 








\Y/e are in the Valley of the Shadows again, with 

* * the Valley deepening and darkening as we go, 
* and it must seem to all of us a bitter thing that the 
road to Peace is strewn with so many disasters. 
To most of us it must seem incredible that the 
war should bring us one day to the heights of 
victory and the next day plunge us into the 
depths of dismay. Why is it, if Victory is as 
.certain as the rising of the sun, that Singapore 
follows Hong-Kong and the British Empire stands 
in graver peril than it has ever known ? 

The Three Traitors , 

It is true that at this hour the very pillars of the 
Empire are threatened—Gibraltar and Suez, 
Burma and India, Australia and New Zealand. It 
is true that our defences seem to have crumbled in 
the face of a sudden and desperate attack. Yet 
it is equally true that through these mists the light 
is shining and that by no catastrophe that befalls 
ns can we be over thrown, save by ourselves . 

At such a time as this it is good for us to 
strengthen our faith and restore pur confidence by 
looking back over the way we have come. We 
are a small island with a great empire reaching out 
. to the ends of the.,earth ; we are like a pyramid 
based on its apex. Our resources are stupendous, 
^ but are scattered at all points of the compass. 
Our strength is in our freedom, in the right of 
every’ one of us to do as he likes. It is our way 7 
of life to keep the State together a little loosely, 
while every man goes his own way 7 . 

^gainst us, suddenly, rose up three traitors to 
humanity—suddenly, though they had been 
fcr years preparing in secret to overthrow the 
empire and the world.' They were three States 
with a grievance, Germany had been beaten 
in war and soon afterwards brought to beggary, 
and sought revenge. Italy had an - 
inferiority complex as a second- 
rate Power whose greatness was 
in the past. Japan, a small island 
with a fast-growing people, 
thought she should be master of 
Asia 1 Three solid States with 200 
million people, with no freedom 
within their borders, with three 
men who ruled them with an iron 
rod, and with all their forces concen¬ 
trated within their own boundaries . 

The Striving For Peace 

; For years we were striving for 
peace. We believed it was 
possible to run Europe as the 
British Empire is run, on the 
principle that all nations should 
be good neighbours. We sought 
no territory’ anywhere in the 
world. We were ready to share 
the wealth of the Empire with all 
nations. of goodwill. We were 
willing to work with any Govern¬ 
ment that would deal honestly 
with its neighbours. It was 
nothing to us that these 70 mil¬ 
lions liked a Fuehrer over them, 
these 40 millions a Duce, these 
90 millions a sleeping Mikado or a 
fire-eating Tojo. We asked merely 
that they 7 should keep their systems 
within their own borders, and 
wished them all prosperity. 


The world seemed to be moving steadily by 
man}' paths towards a better understanding. To 
those who declared that the three Dictator States 
were sharpening their swords the British Empire 
refused to listen. The world had had four years of 
war which had'brought it to ruin, and had agreed 
never to have another. Now it must Organise or 
Perish. It must go the way of Peace and cease 
this endless arming to kill each other. We, with all 
our boundless cares as rulers of one-quarter of the 
earth, would show the way: 

We came as near to Disarmament as any 
nation has ever dared to do. ■ 


great 


Rooking back, we can only blame ourselves for 
being the most innocent community of people ♦ 

011 the face of the earth. We could have built up 
the greatest material forces ever brought together " 
with which to face an enemy ; in fact we built up 
nothing but a Committee of Goodwill which in 
itself was half asleep and turned a blind ey r e to 
what.was happening outside Geneva. We trusted 
that God would help us, without our taking steps 
to help ourselves. We became a Pacifist State, 
refusing to arm while secretly three States were 
arming for a w r ar to overturn the world. 

We Shall Ride in Majesty 

So it was that when the blow fell upon Europe 
we were as a people waking from a Jong sleep, with 
the wolf pack snarling at the gate, and as nation 
after nation fellAve were left alone with our neigh¬ 
bour France to face the Nazi savages red in tooth 
and claw, and 80 millions strong. We did not know 
that political France was rotten to the core and* 
that she was to collapse like a house of cards. In 
that dark hour it seemed that the dream of all 

Into Thy Hands, O Lord; Into Thy Hands 



mrnm 

We pass through fires and are purified, through the Valle/ of the Shadow to the Light. There 
is no other way than this for the brave knight, as shown by Briton Riviere in his fine 
picture “ Into Thy Hands, O Lord,” here published by courtesy of Messrs Raphael Tuck & Sons 


our enemies was coming true and that the British 
Empire must be at an end. ; 

gUT it was not at an end. It is as sound in its 
structure, as strong on its foundations, as it 
ever was. It holds together as the most efficient 
unit of Government ever seen, and it will survive 
the storms that beat upon it now! Whatever 
may happen to it today”, tomorrow it will ride in 
majesty 7 on every 7 continent and on every sea.. 

Loving Peace Rather Than War 

We need not spend much time in moping over 
the past. At least we went into the war in a 
crusading spirit, long before it became a life-and- 
death struggle for ourselves. We need not blame 
ourselves too much for loving peace5 rather than 
war. We have all been guilty of that, and if it is 
a crime against humanity 7 , we must be punished 
for it. \Ve trusted in our neighbours and have 
been.betrayed. Let it go. We have held them at 
bay while we begin to arm again. In the midst of 
the first war ever fought against men and women 
and children we have snatched victory from 
defeat and set a trembling country on:the pinnacle 
of fame and power. . 

"|\Jever will history cease to wonder at three 
. Things that we have done, in : the bitter days 
when we were still alone. 

We have recovered from the bitterest calamity 
that ever befell tfte nation in peace or in war , ii'hen 
the British Expeditionary Force\ was threatened 
with extinction and half of the whole equipment of our 
' Army throughout the world was lost . 

We have beaten the German Air Force in the Battle 
of Britain which was to have brought us-to our knees. 

We have thwarted the attempt to starve us and cut 
off our supplies , and have for all practical purposes 
won the life-and-death Battle of the 
Atlantic . i 

They are spectacular events, 
and have laid the foundations of 
the final victory of freedom ; but 
they 7 are only three of a hundred 
things that would hold the world 
spellbound could the} 7 be made 
known. Some of the things we 
have done are on the record.; 
others await the day when they 7 
can be told. In that day it will 
be seen that only by a miracle 
have the Island and!the Empire 
prevailed. ; 

The Mighty Americas 

Nothing in all the achievements 
of the war can be compared in 
far-reaching-significance with the 
winning to our side j of the vast 
American Continents with their 
200 million people—equal in num¬ 
ber and far more than equal in 
power t.o the whole forces against 
us. From it has followed the 
biggest single event of these 
three y 7 ears—the smashing of the 
German Army by the Russians. 
If we have not been able to 
send great armies to Russia, we 
have sent the means; of victory; 
we have fed the victorious 
armies with colossal quantities of 

Continued on page 2 
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The Tragedy of Singapore 

Cingapore has been the Maginot Line of the British Empire. 

The French Spent £600,000,000 on the Maginot Line 
regardless of the fact that the Germans could go round the end 
of it. We spent-£60,000,000 on Singapore and failed to foresee 
that the Japs by securing local supremacy at sea could come in 
at the back. 

For ages the name will live in the. annals of human courage, 
with the story of the island’s defenders fighting with no aerial 
protection from bombs ; and for ages, too, it must stand as an 
example of incredible misjudgment or neglect, as the case may 
prove to be when time has sifted out the false from the true. 


One thing is clear-: Singapore 
was out of date,before it could be 
used, and, finding the Empire in 
its darkest hour, the enemy took 
advantage of its unpreparedness 
and overwhelmed it. The naval 
base was constructed on the 
north of the island, which in.size 
and shape is similar to the Isle 
of Wight, whose Solent and Spit- 
head find their counterpart in 
the Strait of Johore, except in 
the vital factor of width. With 
the growing use of the aeroplane, 
the RAF established a base 
about four miles south-west, 
where the strait is wider. 

The disarmament policy which 
we were following at that time 
delayed the progress of these 
two bases, the Civil Air Base 
overlooking the merchant sea¬ 
port in the south of the island 
being regarded by all men of 
goodwill as the real factor in 
international relations. Not even 
the most foolish strategist 
would set up a purely defensive 
base on so crowded an island. 

But the rise of the Dictators 
compelled us to speed up the 
stronghold beyond the hills over¬ 
looking the crowded town, and 
altogether £60,000,000 was 
spent. Millions of tons of earth 
were moved to make a causeway 
to the mainland ; the course of ^ 


river was changed; reservoirs 
were dug on the high grounds ; 
one of the most powerful wire¬ 
less stations in the world was 
set up ; huge • repair shops and 
warehouses were built, as well as 
great barracks and innumerable 
houses for the Forces, whose 
youth made sport 011 17 football 
fields. 

Among the great sights here 
were a floating dock for battle¬ 
ships of 45,000 tons ; a graving 
dock big enough to hold the 
Queen Elizabeth ; a smaller 
floating dock for destroyers and 
submarines; a 500-ton crane 
which could lift a gun-turret out 
of our biggest warship ; and n 
spacious . concrete headquarters, 
for the admi 11 istration of the 
Fleet. Out of. siglit were sunk 
capacious oil tanks, and at the 
Air. Base were more oil tanks, 
hangars, and great runways 
down to Johore Strait. ■ 

All this has gone—-for the 
present! It will come back* but 
it is a striking and terrible thing 
to reflect upon that so much can 
pass out of our hands almost in a 
night. Singapore, lost to the 
Empire until we recover our 
strength in. the Far East, repre¬ 
sents. a charge on the British 
taxpayer of over a million pounds 
a year for ever. 


Nature Keeps the Balance Well 


People have been saying that 
the extreme severity of the 
weather will mean an abundance 
of insects owing to the heavy 
winter mortality among birds. 

But the birds that matter in 
this respect, the insect-eaters 
pure and simple, are far away 
over the seas, wintering in the 
sun-bathed South. They will 
return to find Spring with us, 
and, Summer on the way. 

Moreover, - Nature so adapts 
bird numbers to current food 
supplies that where the number 
of birds is temporarily .insuffi¬ 
cient to cope with the resources 
available, the bird population 
miraculously increases. Not only 


are more broods reared in such 
a season, but the number of eggs 
to nest is apt to be increased. 

A good example was forth¬ 
coming during a recent summer 
in Arctic Lapland, where, in 
place of a few buzzards to a 
given area, as usual, a traveller 
found many, and the nests con¬ 
tained, instead of two eggs, as 
many as seven. What had 
caused the increase ? The answer 
is that there was a plague of 
voles, the sole- food of the 
buzzards. With so many voles 
Nature multiplied the birds. to 
profit by. the feast, so tha£ the 
balance was restored, and the 
plague of voles was kept in check. 


Scholars From Many Lands 


W 7 e in Britain arc, in the world 
of education, an Academy 
of Hope and jx Repository of 
Tradition. 

These words were spoken by 
Mr R. A. Butler, President of 
the Board of Education, at a 
gathering in London of the 
Ministers of Education for the 
Allied Governments. 

it was mentioned that children 
of the Allied nations attend 
schools here in company with 
our own children, and also that 
a French grammar school, 
several Belgian schools, and a 
Belgian technical training estab¬ 
lishment have been started. It is 
hoped that a school for Nor¬ 
wegian children will soon be 
opened. The Czech Army has a 
school here, and there arc several 
other types of Allied educational 


establishments in this country. 
We -tire glad that members * of 
the Allied nations are able to 
continue their studies and train¬ 
ing in our centres of learning, 
said Air Butler. 

Such an opportunity for shar¬ 
ing ideas can only be of benefit 
to the new and better Europe 
that is to come. ■ 

THINGS SEEN 

A seal brought up by the tide 
to Chiswick Eyot, and resting 
there until the tide carried it off. 

A Northern fanner milking 
close to a live time-bomb, say¬ 
ing, "I reckon we’ve got ten 
minutes yet.” 

A pair of vultures preparing a 
nesting at the London 

Zoo 


GETTING RID OF 
THE COPPERS 

For some time thc threepenny- 
pieces, the ugly coins with twelve 
sides,, were rarely to be met 
with. They were first issued 
in 1937, .it being hoped they 
would relieve us of carrying 
heavy coppers. They did not 
seem to' be welcomed, however, 
and in 193S only 15 millions 
were minted, ■ about a third of 
the first year's issue. 

As the war went on it was 
realised that it would be well to 
save copper, which is so greatly 
needed for the driving-bands of 
shells, and as an alloy with zinc to 
make brass*. By reducing copper 
in the coinage we can save about 
1000, tons a year. The three¬ 
penny-piece is largely made of 
copper, alloyed with zinc and 
nickel, but its weight is much less 
than that of three pennies. - 

The Royal Mint, therefore, is 
anxious' to reduce the copper 
circulation, to say nothing of the 
great convenience of getting rid 
of the cumbersome bronze coins. 
The 4 change, too, is a profitable 
one for the Treasury, for the 
small amount of metal. in the 
thrcepcnny-piecc makes them 
cost less than half a farthing 
CcLCh. 

Better Days For the 
Old Slave Island 

One of the first duties of the 
Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Air Harold Macmillan, 
has bceii to announce changes 
in Jamaica., They offer a new 
Constitution based on universal 
suffrage for adults, the Governor 
to retain his present powers, and 
the property qualification for 
election to Parliament to . be 
abolished. * ; - 

The .way is now open for the 
election of members-of new local 
government bodies 'and a new 
Legislative Council; and it. is 
hoped that the reform will be 
welcomed throughout the island, 
which was Cromwell’s first colony. 

The Great Protector sent out a 
British Fleet to establish an 
overseas empire, and captured 
Jamaica, which had then a tiny 
population. Later it became one 
of the biggest slave marts in the 
world, and in freeing the slaves 
the British taxpayer paid £19 
for every serf set free. 

Eire, the Looker-On 

The ingratitude of the Irish 
Republic, and its willingness 
to look on while every Irishman 
in the world outside it is fighting 
for freedom, is one of the things 
that history must surely wonder 
at; but in the meantime the 
Irish censor is rivalling Punch. 

So anxious is he to bo neutral 
that he has cut out scenes- in 
films which show English people 
carrying thfcir gas-masks on the 
ground that this might cause a 
feeling of sympathy with this, 
country. No Irish newspapers 
may speak of the Free French 
Forces, and in referring to the 
loss of the Prince of Wales no 
reference must be made to the 
presence of Irishmen there. The 
friends of a sailor who survived 
from the Prince of Wales wished 
to announce his escape but were 
not allowed to publish it, and in 
the end they managed to 
manoeuvre a paragraph into 
the newspapers saying that the 
sailor had been picked up .safely 
after his recent boating accident. 


Little News Reels 


Jn the little Buckinghamshire I>< 
village of Wingravc a Lab¬ 
rador retriever named Rex-lias 
collected £25 for Airs Churchill's 
Russian Fund. ‘ 

Air Herbert Dane, editor of the 
Favcrsham News, has been teach* 
ing in Favcrsham Congregational 
Sunday School for 50 years, follow¬ 
ing on his father’s record of 6S 
years. 

More than 4500 children have 
entered Barn ardors Homes since 
the outbreak of hostilities . 





The R A F dropped 4000 tons of 
bombs on Brest docks in ten months 
while the Scharnliorst and Giieisenau 
were there. 

’iie Canine Defence League has 
awarded the championship 
trophy and a collar to Nigger, a 
Bcdlingtoii terrier of Paisley, 
-for killing 960 rats in five months. 

- It requires four times as much 
training and equipment to keep a 
soldier in the field today as in the 
last war. 

A Blackburn horse belonging 
to Messrs George Monk , who 
have had him since he was four, 
has just died at the remarkable 
age of 43 . 


omney Marsh has reason to bo 
proud of its men and women, 
for no case of drunkenness has 
been recorded within the Liberty 
of the Alarsh 1 for 24 years. 

It has - been recalled ? that Sir 
•Archibald Sinclair, our Air Alinistcr, 
was Air Churchill’s second-in-com¬ 
mand iri a regiment in France dur¬ 
ing the last war. 

The year 1940 was, of course, 
the year of the heaviest waste 
th ro 1 tgh fire ■ in the memory of 
any living man, but it has just 
been revealed that the Joss, apart 
from destruction due to enemy 
attack, exceeded £ 12,640,000 . 

^ young man found guilty at 
\ Liverpool of pvading mili¬ 
tary service declared that he 
spent 30 days out of 90 at race 
meetings. 

Cadburys having stopped making 
milk chocolate at Bournville, the 
milk - so released will give half a 
million children a pint a day. - 

* 

, Dogs on the Russian front are 
being used to drag wounded soldiers 
from the battlefield on sledges. 

Philip Haggerty, of Ot- 
iey, who has just passed on, 
had for many years earned over 
£100 a year for charities as a 
street flag-seller. 

£ 8 zS has been realised at Glen- 
dinings for a collection of British 
butterflies. 

There are now fewer than Goo 
British iivil servants in India. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 

|n a Scout Troop for handi- O v ‘ the collection and sale of 
capped boys at Doncaster, salvage Lincoln Guides have 
a Scout with only one finger tied raised ££3 for the upkeep of a 
all the knots required for the * Guide Cot in the local hospital. 
Tenderfoot test. 

Alany kinds of service were 
performed by Australian Scouts 
during a thrcc-day National Ser¬ 
vice Test in Adelaide ; some boys 
cycled 50 miles to deliver dispatches. 

At Littleborough in Lancashire 
Scouts have opened their Head¬ 
quarters as a canteen for soldiers ; 
the Scouts act as orderlies and 
their mothers manage the catering. 


By paying for their annual party 
this year the 1st Dawlcy Guide 
Company were'"* able to send 
£1 16s 6d to the Alcrchant Navy 
Comforts Service. 

The Girl Scouts of America 
have started a new branch, the 
Senior Service Scouts, to meet the 
special requirements of defence 
emergency training. 


The World & Three Traitors 


Continued from page 1 

. munitions * when wc greatly 
needed them ourselves. 

e have destroyed‘Mussolini's 
ramshackle empire and made 
him the laughing-stock of the 
earth. We have set Haile 
Selassie back 011 the throne of 
an independent Abyssinia. We 
have upset the Nazi plans for the 
capture of the Middle East and 
set up ail Allied Weill across- 
Hitler’s path. Wc have driven 
the proud conqueror to scuttle 
his ships and have cut him off 
from overseas supplies. We have 
brought our own food from the 
ends of the earth, have evacuated 
millions of our people from danger 
zones to safer places, have raised 
more money from taxes than has 
ever been raised before, have 
sheltered millions of our people 
underground while bombs have 
fallen like rain, have carried o'n 
with cities in ruins and streets 
impassable and thousands of 
buildings bombed, have borne 
the piteous burden of a hundred 
thousand harmless and unarmed 
people killed and wounded by day 
and night, have seen the House 
of Commons crash, and bombs 
fall on the Abbey and St Paul’s ; 
and yet our' people have carried 


on, producing the tools that will 
finish the job and sending them 
to a dozen battle-fronts. 

Is it to be wondered at that 
wc have not enough planes here, 
enough tanks there, enough guns 
somewhere else ? Never has a 
nation done so much in so little 
-time. And never had a nation 
such difficulties : Egypt, India, 
Ireland, all with their "own 
troubles asserting themselves 
while our house is on fire ; the 
petty traitors of Siam, Rumania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and the 
great traiton of Vichy ; and the 
loungers and grumblers at home. 

guRELY it is enough, this burden 
our Island has borne, this r 
price we have paid for our trust in 
the good intentions of mankind. 
If dark clouds gather again, wc arc 
used to them. There is no way 
but this. We arc with the world 
against Three Traitors, and the 
eternal spirit of man and the 
whole forces of Freedom are on 
our side. Now let us thank God 
that He has matched us with Hi? 
hour, for wc arc to pass tlirougll 
the Valley of Humiliation that 
we may come out clothed in 
majesty as the conquerors, and 
as redeemers of a fallen world. 

Arthur RIee 
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This Mind World 


This story comes from a friend 
of the C N in Sussex, and we pass 
it on as one more witness that the 
world is full of kind people: 

^ lady at Lancing was 
desperately, ill not very 
long ago, and on finding'that 
she was turning the corner the 
doctor was anxious for her to 
have some fruit. There was 
none in any of the local shops, 
not even tinned fruit, so they 
put ap S O S in the local paper 
asking if anyone would spare 
a tin of grapefruit for a very 
sick woman ? 

The next morning by the 
early bus came two women 


from Worthing, each with a 
tin, and during the day nearly 
a hundred people rang up and 
offered a tin. On the day after 
came a tin by post from. 
Nottingham, where an old 
resident of Lancing had seen 
the advertisement. 

They kept a dozen of the 
tins which arrived, and took 
the names of The other kindly 
people in case of need. The 
patient had ten of the tins/ 
and made a complete recovery ; 
some of the other tins so 
generously sent to the invalid 
have been asked for through 
the local doctors. 


DOWN CAME .. 
A SPIDER 

Little Miss Muffet would have 
been nonplussed if she had been 
at Junee in New South Wales 
the other day. • • 

For some hours showers of 
threads like tinsel dropped from 
the skies. At first it was 
thought they were fibre blown 
from the Queensland cotton 
fields, but now the Department 
of Agriculture has astounded 
everyone by stating that the 
thin threads are the web of a. 
rare spider! This spider and 
its web are harmless, and it 
appears that the Riverina dis¬ 
trict sometimes has a shower 
of them. 


Making a Bad Lad Good 


A 


A reader sends us this true story of 
tiie stem discipline our British seamen 
are made of, an example of how a had 
boy was made good. 

commander in charge of a 
naval base in-the last war 
was loved and respected by all - 
under his command. A great 
disciplinarian, he had a heart of 
gold and tempered justice With 
mercy. 

One of the messenger lads was 
.so insubordinate that his officer 
had to report him, and the 
Commander ordered that the lad' 
should be sent to his office. A 
marine escorted him there and the 
Commander addressed him thus : 

" I hear you are a bad boy.” 

" Yes, sir,” replied the lad. 


THE WATCH COMES BACK THE empty GAOL 


A New. Zealand officer was 
very annoyed when he lost his 
watch on a beach in Greece. It 
was not through carelessness 
either, the strap having been 
broken when he* was wounded 
in the wrist by a German bullet. 

Time passed, and he was in¬ 
valided .home and found himself 
in a Wellington hospital. In 
the next bed was a soldier who 
had also been in the Battle for 
Greece. One day a nurse hap¬ 
pened to borrow the soldier’s 
watch, and showed it to the 
officer, who, to his amazement, 
recognised it as the watch he 
had lost. 

The soldier had found it lying 
on the ground in Greece and had 
worn it ever since ! 

THESE QUICK DAYS 

An Atlantic ferry pilot went into 
a butcher’s shop in Montreal the 
other day and bought a beef steak. 
In 24 hours he was eating it with a 
friend in London. Come and dine 
with me, he had said. I’ve brought 
mv" dinner with me, and we must 
eat it tonight, as I must be l ack in 
Keiv York tomorrow ! 

A KING OF HEZEKIAH’S 
DAY 

To the Aslimolean Museum, 
Oxford, lias come the shrine of 
King Tirhakah, the Pharaoh of 
the 24th or Ethiopian Dynasty 
in Egypt, who, in the seventh 
century b c came to the aid of 
King Hezekiah against Sen¬ 
nacherib, as we read in the 
Second-Book of Kings. 

The shrine joins there one 
of the granite rams which 
flanked the avenue of the Temple 
where Tirhakah worshipped. The 
shriyc, which is the gift of the 
Egyptian t Government, is a 
heavy bit of plain masonry, 
13 feet square and 10 feet high, 
but it bears on its sides carvings 
in relief of the Ethiopian King 
as he made. offerings at the 
Egyptian sites of Heliopolis, 
Thebes, Memphis, and Nubia. 
He wears a different headdress 
appropriate to each. The shrine 
has been put together by a very 
skilled craftsman, Air A. Biddle, 
but it is strange to see Egypt 
and Ethiopia clasping hands 
again in Oxford. 

BETTER WAGES 

- It is calculated that the average 
wages rose last year by nine per 
cent, something like eight million 
people receiving a total increase of 
£2,000,000 a week. This is roughly 
about the same increase as the 
year before and affects the same 
number of people. . 


I 

A town near Adetaide in South 
Australia is very perturbed by the 
fact that its gaol is empty. It is 
Gladstone Gaol, a fine modern 
building which cost the State 
;f 37 » 000 to build. At present the 
caretaker is its only occupant. 

DISAPPEARING ARCTIC 
GLACIERS 

There is nothing like oxygen, 
and only one thing to take its place 
—dogged persistence. 

These. words of Mr H. B. 
Washburn are a modest com¬ 
mentary on the magnificent set 
of photographs of Alaska, made 
from aeroplane and on foot, arid 
now presented to'The Royal 
Geographical Society at the end 
of the second arduous expedition. 

Sonic of the difficulties may bo- 
guessed from the fact that on the 
mild coastal ranges there is a rain¬ 
fall of hundreds of inches, while 
in the dry,‘cold interior, there 
may be no.more than 12 to 14. 

The most curious information 
brought back by the expedition 
is the decay of the glaciers which 
have been receding for 30 years. 
All are going back, one of them 
nine miles -with a drop of 3000 
feet of solid ice—and nobody can 
positively say why. 




We Want 




The great reel '.above contains two tons of cardboard 
A made from waste paper. Save all the paper you 
can, for cardboard has a hundred and one uses in our 
great effort to beat the Nazis. 


QNE.tyre of a AVhitley bomber, seen on the 
^ left, contains as much rubber as many 
hundreds of cycle tyres. Rubber is scarce and 
should therefore be included among your salvage. 


THE SHIP’S CATS 

The silver medal of Our Dumb 
Friends League is being held by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for presentation to the next ship 
to bear the name of Ark Royal. 
On it is inscribed : “To II M S Ark 
Royal, to commemorate the bravery 
of the men in saving at personal 
risk the ship's cats of H M S Ark 
Royal sunk by enemy action in 
1041.” 


■*. “ Well, now,” said the Com¬ 
mander, "I am going to make 
you a good boy. Take off your 
coat and. pull down your shirt.” 
Then, turning to the marine, he 
added, ” Give him nine cuts with 
the birch.” : 

The lad clenched his fists but 
never moved a muscle. He was 
a brave Tad, • and,- knowing he 
deserved punishment, he took it 
bravely. . j 

; “ Now,” said the Commander, 
" the next time you are reported 
by your officer you will have 
18 cuts, but you are going back 
to your job to be the best boy on 
the quay.” \ 

The Commander saw the 
mettle in the lad, and it was true 
that he did turn out the best lad 
at the Base. \ 1 

The messenger boy entered the 
Navy,, became one ( of the bravest 
- of the brave, and is possibly 
today one. of the noblest and 
kindliest officers at sea. 

MAD LUDWIG 

The Germans are a sheep-like 
people, as their savage chieftain 
says. They 'will 1 stand almost 
anything. ! 

Only a century ago Bavaria 
was misgoverned by Ludwig the 
First, whose insane expenditure 
led to merciless taxation of his 
subjects. They j raised their 
voices in mild protest, so Ludwig 
revived an old statute from the 
Middle Ages by virtue of which 
every critic of his public acts 
was condemned to . apologise, not 
to him personally, not to the 
judges, not to Parliament, but, 
kneeling in humble submission, 
to his painted portrait! 

Yet the people of Bavaria took 
23 years to get rid of this im¬ 
becile tyrant. j 

THE PENNIES 

February 27 is known as Three¬ 
penny Day at Eton, when the 
Provost or his deputy hands each 
Colleger a threepenny bit. The 
money was left by two Provosts of 
the 15th and i6th| centuries, one 
of whom left twopence, the other 
a penny, to each Colleger. 

800,000 PENSIONS 
FROM THE LAST WAR 

Although the Great War ended 
in 1918 there are still 800,000 
people receiving (benefit from 
the Ministry. of \ Pensions- on 
account of it, either as surviving 
soldiers or as dependants. Still 
the Treasury is j paying out 
£37,000,000 a year; on this great 
service. j 

The loss of life in the present 
war has so farj been much 
smaller, even if we include all 
the men, women, i and children 
killed by bombing, but it is, of 
course, impossible yet to say 
whether casualties! will continue 
to be low. j 


A Swede in Search of Perpetual Motion 


Js^ear Orero in Central Sweden 
lives an inventive man 
who, on his own estate, has a 
clock which has kept correct 
time for more than 25 years 
without an}' winding; and 
with no more attention than 
a drop of oil in the works now 
and then. 

It is actuated by the change 
of air pressure ; but even if 
there should be no differences 
(which is actually impossible) 


it is so constructed as to keep 
going. There are; seven sealed 
metal boxes which are affected 
by atmospheric pressure ; and 
movements on their surfaces 
hoist a weight which drives 
the clock. 1 

So far, since 1916, when it 
wa| set going, this weight has 
'never been near! its. bottom 
position ,jmd it is thought that 
only the wearing out of some 
part will stop theclock. 
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The Ciildren 


The Editor’s Table 

I rv 


John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters cf .the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle cf the journalism cf the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 



The Light. That Fails IMot 


I n the Prayer Book of Coventry 
* Cathedral the Provost has 
written the verse from the 
Psalms : 

' Oh'ye Fire and Heat , bless ye 
the Lord; praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever. 

It was an inspired thought 
thus to write in the Prayer 
Book that survived the flames 
of the cathedral these words 
from the ancient psalm that 
bids all the Works of the Lord 
to bless and magnify His name. 

It bows to Providence ; it 
signifies the unalterable con¬ 
fidence; that no disaster can 
shake the abiding trust in the 
divine purpose. It recalls fleet¬ 
ing!^ words that were spoken 
four centuries ago from another 
flaming pyre, when Ridley and 
Latimer were bound to the 
stake :. 

Play the man , Master Ridley ; 
we shall this day light such a 
candle in England as, by God’s 
Grace, shall never be put out , 

Such words so spoken are a 
trumpet call to fortitude that 
no lapse of years can still. 

Jf a martyr in the hour of. 

death could speak like that, 
can we not rise to the resolution 
to endure our present troubles ? 
They may be hard enough and 
the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, but we may aspire 
in the hours of desolation to 
the’ modest heroism of pre¬ 
paring to put aside the past 
an'd build for the future. 

To compare small things 
with great, it is the spirit that 
makes a boy or a man, when he 
has received a knock-down 
blow, pick himself up and 
carry on as if it • had not 
happened. 

There is more in it than that. 
Such resolve is coupled with- 
the determination to make out 
of what has been destroyed 
something better to replace it. 
That may,seem a hard word 
to many, especially to those 
among us who once were young 
and now are old, when they 
cast a sad eye over the deso¬ 


lation wreaked on the historic 
buildings of our cities. They 
were part of our inheritance, 
our memories, our lives. Yet, 
though they have gone, they 
have not perished utterly. We 
have had them and dwelt with 
them. They are like the old 
grandparents in Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird, who had passed 
away but lived again when 
those who loved them remem¬ 
bered them. We cannot bring 
them > back, but new cities 
will in the' fullness of time 
claim the pride, the affection, 
the veneration of generations 
that knew not the old. 

That is the lesson we should 

take to heart for our en¬ 
couragement: It is not founded 
on soaring visions of new streets, 
and new cities; it is a vision 
of a better way of life' and 
living. Even now in the havoc 
of war men of goodwill . are 
planning a finer world. The 
way to it may be long, but in 
it we repose our undying 
confidence that by God’s grace 
we shall find it. In this trust 
we may fittingly repeat the 
last verse of that psalm which 
first found its way into the 
English Prayer Book in the 
days when Ridley and Latimer 
died at the stake: 

Oh, ye holy and humble men 
of heart, bless ye the Lord ; 
praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever . 

© 

GOOD NEWS 

We read that Mademoiselle 

Curie has been lecturing in 
America for fees which some¬ 
times reached £250, and we can¬ 
not help rejoicing that such 
success should come to Madame 
Curie’s daughter. 

One of the pathetic pages of 
scientific history is that which 
tells how Madame Curie and her 
husband, so poor that they could 
barely live, gave radium to the 
world for nothing, refusing to 
make a perfectly honest penny 
out of a gift that has brought 
much happiness to the human 
race, and is worth literally more 
than its weight in gold. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Council house ten¬ 
ant may be sued for 
neglecting his back gar¬ 
den. A plot to make 
him work. 

. ET 

pEWER women take in 
washing . Unless it 
rains. 

. S 

Qiels of the ATS can 
wear their hair any 
way they please. So long 
as they keep it on. 

- - 0 

Q y cling makes you 
asleep like a top. 
Naturally, - after you have 
been for a spin. 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
to Know 



If clothes 
shortage will 
cover us with 
confusion 


A man who moves in 
government circles 
knows how to get round 
people. 

& 

Jf Pacific, council has 
been set up in Lon¬ 
don. To discuss war 
plans. 

0 , 

JJocroKS condemn long 
hours in factories. 
-They canT be longer 
than sixty minutes. 

B .. 

More pots and kettles- 
are to be put on the 
market. More useful on 
the stove. 


Shadow of a 
Book Famine 

T IIK publication of books has 
been gravely menaced by 
the war, owing to the shortage of 
paper and the lack of binders; 

One cause, of. the shortage of 
binders for the publishers is the 
number of books published for 
the Government, which lias 
priority. It is not by any means 
certain that it is in the national 
interest that official publications 
should come before general books. 

Educational books have 
dropped to a quarter of 1939, 
poetry to a half, and travel 
books to less than a half. The 
total number of new books 
published last year was 5255, 
compared with 11,227 * n *939- 
Seeing that a book is the 
foundation of learning ' and 
character, apart from its value 
in sustaining the spirit of the 
nation, here is food for thought. 

It is part of Nazism to drive 
books out of existence ; it seems 
a tragic thing that it should 
succeed even here. 

© 

Hard Labour in the 
Potteries 

w are entirely in sympathy 
with the protest against 
the child workers of the Potteries, 
who are allowed to work longer 
hours than any other child 
workers in England. It can 
hardly be claimed that this is 
in the national interest and it is 
hard to think that it is possible. 

We hate the Nazi idea of 
turning labour into slavery while 
we are fighting to be free. 

© 

4T YEARS AGO 

Perhaps the most-dramatic day 
in the life of Lord Midleton, 
who has just died, was when, 
47 years ago, he moved the 
resolution in the Commons which 
turned out Lord Rosebery’s 
Government because it was short 
of munitions. 

© 

The Undaunted 
Shepherd 

|s it not a pathetic thing to 
remember that the Bishop of 
Rochester (Dr Chavasse), who 
some years ago was so firm on his 
legs that he won a race in the 
Olympic Games, is now in bed 
having had one of his legs taken 
off ? Sad that a shepherd should 
be so afflicted. 

It is good to kno^v that the 
bishop is going on well and that 
his spirit is undaunted. We wish 
him a long continuance of his 
splendid life, and pray that in the 
coming years, as. in the past, he 
may long continue to win the 
high prize in the race of life. 

© ' 

The Stone From the 
Skies 

learned astronomer con¬ 
tributes to an astronomical 
magazine an observation on 
meteorites from the diary of 
Sir Walter Scott’s amazing little 
friend Pet Marjorie. Marjorie, 
when not eight years old, wrote 
in her diary mpre than a hundred 
years ago : “At the word 
virtue, I should like to learn 
astronomy and geography. Miss 
Poltino is very fat. She pretends 
to be very learned. She says, 
she saw a stone that dropt from 
the skies, but she is a Christian;” 
®> 

JUST AN IDEA 
The are few forms of liberation , j 
says a wise writer, comparable to I 
the release from- a secret fear. I 



Making the Tools 


Although the path to Victory may be long and difficult, men 
like Bob Walker, a fifty-year-old steel smelter, will go on 
providing the tools which will finish the job in the way 
the Forces of Freedom intend it to be finished 

Little Patriot 


Ue was a very small person 
^ * indeed, possibly eight or 
nine years old, with 'a solemn 
charm which captivated the 
ladies in the Red Cross shop as 
he marched in and asked the 
price of two small porcelain 
busts of the King and Oueen. 

He was all alone, but there 
was no shyness about him. And 
yet, for all his confidence and 
independence, he really was 
very small. So the ladies said 
the busts were sixpence each, 
a special price to him. 

"Only sixpence? 7 ' He 
could hardly believe it. " Oh, 
but I must have-the King and 
Oueen for sixpence each.” 

Great Composers 

Their Majesties were care¬ 
fully wrapped up, but the 
customer had further require¬ 
ments. " Have you any busts 
of the great composers ? ” he 
asked. " Beethoven or Mozart, 
or any of them. I love music.” 

Unfortunate^, there were 
no busts of the music-masters. 

Had they any busts of other 
great men ? ’ 

Alas, there were none. 

"Well . ” He knitted 

his brow. " Any pictures ? ” 

Hanging high up on the wall 
was a picture, a big print in a 
very big frame—the Iron Duke. 

" We have a portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington up there,’*’ 
said one of the ladies. •" It 
would be a shilling.” 

What ? ^That great man for 
a shilling ? Oh, but he must 
have him, he simply must! 
Wellington for a shilling ! 

The two ladies lifted him up 
and allowed him to take the 


picture down. He inspected it 
with glee. Just then a third 
lady entered the shop. She 
seemed to be looking for some¬ 
body rather urgently. 

" Oh, there you are ...” 

A gentleman followed her in. 
" Oh! ” he cried. " There he is.” 

Proudly the little boy ex¬ 
hibited his picture. " Look ! 
The Duke of Wellington, that 
great man, and I bought him 
for a shilling. Mummy.” 

The mother sighed, and then 
smiled. " Where .can we put 
it, darling ? We’ve already 
had to leave your bust of 
Mozart, at your last school. 
There was no place to put it.”* 

He took her hand, and 
squeezed it. “I’ll find a place. 
How lucky Daddy came along 
in the car. Now we can fake it 
home, and these too.” 

He unwrapped his smaller 
parcel. “King George and Oueen 
Elizabeth. Only sixpence each. 
Aren’t they lovely, Mummy ? ” 

"Yes, darling,” said his 
mother. " We’d better take 
them home, and the Duke of 
Wellington too, I suppose.” 

The War-Worker’s 
Children 

We are doing at last what 
might well have been done long 
ago. Public nurseries for the 
children of war-workers are being 
established to take care of chil¬ 
dren whose mothers are making 
munitions. Although these nur¬ 
series w r ere started in October, 
their number had reached no 
more than 53 in January, but it 
is hoped to add another 250 by 
the end of March. It seems clear 
that much more must be clone. 
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5 Newspaper 



Come of our most prolific "novelists 'are complaining that it is 
^ growing more difficult for them to write novels. The world 
is changing so fast that the most carefully-prepared comment on 
conditions and events may become quite out of place, or even 
absurd, between the day it is written and the day it is published. 


This poor old earth of ours, 
though it suffered many changes 
and disturbances in earlier days, 
was once fairly stable and con¬ 
sistent, despite all its varying 
troubles. Two world wars with¬ 
in a quarter of a century have 
changed all that. The most 
amazing and unpredictable hap¬ 
penings leap to the headlines of 
our afternoon newspaper, or 
come to us over the air on the 
news, and we no longer gasp 
vjth amazement. We just 
u take it,” pausing only to 
wonder what will be coming 
next. 

Troubles of the Historians 

Not an easy situation for the 
}Mor novelist, who has to prepare 
hifc book months before publica¬ 
tion, and do his best to present a 
background for his characters, 
if he should be writing a novel 
of the present day which will 
stand the test of history. 

But the historians have tlieir 
c.'wn troubles, too. History is 
Wing made so fast, and the 
motives and causes for what 
happens are obscured by so 
much fog of separation and per¬ 
version, that - judgment must 
needs be reserved for a long time 
ahead. 

And, even when the war is 
over, will the historians really 
know what to say about many 
tilings upon which they were 
( See so certain ? We doubt it. 

What judgment, for example, 
- dl they pass upon King Leo- 
] ild of Belgium ? He was 
t ubbed King Quisling on the 
(lav after his surrender in the 
Blunders Battle of 1940, but 
since then lie has not acted as a 
\ \iisling ; far from it. 

We were all deeply hurt in 
this country when at the turn 
of the first grim year of strife 
the American commentators were 


speaking of the fight made by. 
Britain and France as “a 
phoney war (a war which was 
not really being fought). We 
know now that this was only 
too true of the French Govern¬ 
ment of Daladier, but do we 
know, and shall we ever know, 
how sincere Daladier was ? 

When Premier Stalin, in the 
autumn of 1939, attacked Fin¬ 
land for . refusing to move her 
frontier back, and later invaded 
and took over the Baltic States, 
most of us were horrified ; but 
how would the Russian war 
situation have been today if 
Stalin had not safeguarded his 
Leningrad front ? 

Switzerland, surrounded by 
the Axis, and helpless, has been 
.working for the Nazis in pro¬ 
duction of great importance, such 
as the manufacture of precision 
instruments for guns and planes. 
The Republic has to live, and she 
lives by trade and tourist traffic. 
As there, are no tourists today, 
she must concentrate on her 
trade. 

Switzerland's Soul 

Cut off from trade with the 
Allies, she must sell her goods 
to Hitler and his satellites. 
We may not like it, but Switzer¬ 
land has nqt sold her soul with 
her goods. She has again and 
again expressed and demon¬ 
strated her deter mi nation to 
fight for her liberty if slie is 
invaded, a contingency which is 
no longer likely. 

In Sweden, too, though that 
country has supplied Hitler with 
so many things he needs, there 
have been great newspapers 
which have spoken out nobly on 
behalf of freedom and against 
I fitlcr’s New Order. These 
newspapers must be credited 
with their proper place in the 
history of the war. 


Budge and Toddle 


T is a hundred years this week 
J since an American printer, 
journalist, and soldier named 
■John Habberton was born. No 
one today knows what he set 
rp in type. His journalism has 
Jong been forgotten. How he 
'distinguished himself in the 
American Civil War is of little 
interest now. But one thing he 
did is not likely to pass from our 
minds, for he gave us Budge and 
Tod die. 

John Habberton was born in 
■■ Brooklyn on February 24, 1842, 
and was the author of the jolly 


story Helen’s Babies, which was 
published in 1876. 

What delightful bits of mis¬ 
chief they were! Budge was 
.five. Tod die three ; Toddic was 
a happy little know-nothing 
with a head of tangled yellow 
hair and a pretty face. These 
two led their uncle a merry 
dance, Budge with his genius 
for getting into trouble and 
doing impish things with the 
best intention, and Toddie by 
always wanting to see the wheels 
go t voitnd. After over 60 years 
we may still enjoy their pranks. 


Has Botany a Sleeping Princess? 


'S$J K are bi need of all the new 
foods we can find in these 
Jays, with the heavy, pressure on 
our shipping, and we may wonder 
‘if the research of our botanists 
will bring us something new that 
will bo of lasting value io man¬ 
kind. 

It is perhaps not impossible, 
for all that the world uses in 
: the three great staples from the 
- Vegetable kingdom (food, fibre, 
and timber) comes from' less 
than a hundred species, while 


Science. knows half a million 
species of higher plants, multi¬ 
tudes of them with unknown 
properties and virtues. 

Who knows what sleeping 
princess with abundant gifts 
may lie unregarded among this 
great company ? 

Is it possible that treasure 
undreamed of awaits a sum¬ 
mons from those living riches, 
to be developed and directed 
by skilled hands into the ^service 
of the world ? 
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The Widows IVIste 

HpiE common people heard hint 
gladly, and he said unto 
them. Beware of the. scribes, 
which love to go in long cloth¬ 
ing, and love salutations in the 
market-places, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and the 
uppermost rooms at feasts; which 
devour-widows* houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers. 

Jesus sat over against the. 
treasury, ‘and beheld how the 
people cast money in. Many 
that were rich cast in much, and 
there came a certain poor widow, 
and she threw in two mites, 
which make a farthing. 

He called unto him his dis¬ 
ciples, and saith, Verily I say 
unto you that this poor widow hath 
cast move in than all they which 
have cast into the treasury ; for 
all they did cast in of their abund¬ 
ance , but she of her want cast in 
all that she had, even all her living. 

From the Bible 

For a Rainy Day 

|t isn’t raining rain to me, 

But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 

A health unto the happy, 

A fig for him who frets a 
I t is not raining rain to me. 

It’s raining violets. 

Robert Loveman 

CARRY NO TALES 

pARRY no tales, be no common 
^ teller of news, be not inquisi¬ 
tive of other men’s talk, for those 
that are desirous to hear what they 
need not, commonly be ready to 
babble what they should not. 

. Roger Ascham 

The Great Potter 

J orp of ail Nations, 

Come Thou to reign. 

Out of the Melting-Pot 
Mould us again. 

Purer in outline, 

Afore free from flaw’s. 

Wholly remodell’d, 

After Thy laws. 

Thou the Great Potter, 

We the poor clay, 

Mould us, dispose us. 

Thy Hand to obey. 

And by Thy pow er 
Fashion anew 
Something more beautiful. 
Upright, and true. 

Out of the Crucible, 

Master, produce 
A vessel more worthy, 

More fit for Thy use. L. C. Al. 

WINGS AS EAGLES 

iiey that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles. IsaiaH 

There Was a Knight 
of Bethlehem 

'T'here was a knight of Bethle¬ 
hem whose wealth Was tears 
and sorrows ; 

His men-at-arms were little 
lambs, His trumpeters were 
sparrow s ; 

His castle w r as a wooden cross, 
whereon He hung so high ; 

His helmet was a crown of thorns, 
whose crest did, touch the sky. 
Henry Neville Maugham 

The Ways of God to PJsn 

W 7 iiat in me is dark, 

” Illumine ; what is low, raise 
and support; 

That to the height of this great 
argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Milton 


T 



Mb Osveth 

hiR long day passes with its We toil and strain and strivp 


load of sorrow 
In slumber deep 
I lay me dowii to rest until 
tomorrow : 

Thank God for sleep! 

Thank God for-all respite from 
weary toiling, 

From cares that creep 
Across our lives like evil 
shadows, spoiling 
God’s kindly sleep. 

We plough and sow, and, as the 
hours grow later, 

We strive to reap. 

And build our barns, and hope 
to build them greater 
Before we sleep. 


with one another 
In hope to heap i 

Some greater share of profit than 
our brother \ 

Before \vc sleep. * ■ 

What will it profit that with 
tears or laughter j 

Our watch we keep ? I 

Beyond it all there lies the Great 
Hereafter : 

Thank God for sleep ! ; 

For, at the last, beseeching 
Christ to save us, : 

We turn with deep j 

Heart-felt thanksgiving unto 
God, who gave us ■ 

The Gift of Sleep. j 

A. B. Paterson, poet of Australia 


The Influences In Your Life 


hat personalities you will 
encounter in life, and have 
for a chief interest in life, is 
nearly as much a matter of 
chance as the drift of a grain of 
pollen in the pine forest. 

In other schoolrooms and 
nurseries, in slum living-rooms, 
perhaps, or workhouse wards'or 
palaces, round the other side of 
the earth, in Canada or RussiSt or 
China, other little creatures are 
trying their small limbs, clutch¬ 
ing at things about them with 
infantile hands, who some day 
will*come into .your life w ith a 

THE PROMISE 

pAiTH, mighty* faith, the promise 
* sees, 

And looks to that alone ; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 

And cries “ It shall be done.” 

Charles Wesley 


power and magic monstrous 
and irrational and irresistible. 
They will break the limits of 
your concentrating self, call you 
out to the service of j beauty 
and the service of the race, 
sound you to your highest and 
your lowest, give you your 
chance to be godlike or ignoble. 

These unknowns are the sub¬ 
stance of your fate. You will 
love them, hate them’, serve 1 
them, struggle with them, and 
in that interaction the vital 
force in you and the substance 
of your days will be spent. 

THE QUIET MIND 

Q uiet minds cannot be perplexed 
or frightened, but go on in 
fortune or misfortune at their own 
private pace, like a clock during a 
thunderstorm. j 

Robert Louis Stevenson 



A new picture of the west end of Canterbury Cathedral, j The 
nearer tower is 500 years old, but its companion is of more 
recent date, having replaced an older tower pulled down in 1832 
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THE FRUITS OFTHE What We Get From the Belgian Congo 


Scorched Earth 

A Great Idea 


From Sir John Russell of 
Rothamstead comes the pro¬ 
posal, to be carried out in 
Britain, and more .especially 
in Canada and- the North 
American wheat fields, that 
Russia's varieties of grain 
should be preserved by the 
Allies. 

Russia has done work of the 
utmost-importance im breeding 
new ‘ varieties of wheat and 
other grain, suited to diverse 
conditions of climate and 
season; but her fields *' of 
cultivation have vanished with 
her “ scorched earth." Their 
products must be salvaged' to 
spring up again when the 
time is ripe, and the same 
need applies tober good work in 
fruit trees, in “ vernalisation," 
and in plant breeding. This 
invaluable work will be carried 
out, and Russia's "good earth" 
will spring up again in due 
season. 

Doctor Carrot 

We have at last raised a 
crop of which the supply exceeds 
the demand—carrots. The 
Ministry of Food asked for 30,000 
more acres to be sown last season, 
and the crop was unusually 
heavy, so now we have a surplus 
of about 100,000 tons, and they 
are going to add a punch to our 
cattle rations. 

These livestock carrots are to 
be coloured with a vegetable 
dye, to distinguish them from 
those for our own use, and the, 
growers will be paid one shilling 
a ton for dyeing them. In fact, 
this plan for enriching our cattle 
rations only seems to have one 
snag—what the Government % will 
have to pay out, for it is esti¬ 
mated that they will lose a great 
deal of money on the carrots. 



This map is reproduced by courtesy of Progress, the magazine of Lever Brothers & Unilever Ltd. 


YYThile the Belgian Motherland has lain under 
Hitler's heel the vast African Colony 
called Belgian Congo has been free to carry on 
the development of its resources for the benefit 
of its ten million people and the Allies. 

It was in the same happy position during the 
Great War, when it was a fount of supplies, 
helping Belgium on to her feet more rapidly 
than 1 any other victim of the Kaiser’s hosts. 
The area of the Congo is about 920,000 square 
miles (one-third of all Australia), and for the 
most part it is a ^tropical forest country with 
products similar to those of Malaya and the 
Dutch ; East Indies. The temporary loss. of 
these products has increased the importance 
of the Congo to the Allies. Ironically enough, 
before Japan struck her treacherous blow, she 
was, after Belgium, the chief exporter of goods 
to the Belgian Congo, with double the trade 
from our own country or the United States. 


The wild rubber which was the lure half a 
century ago has been almost driven from the 
world's markets by the cultivated rubber from 
the Far East, but even more valuable products 
have been developed and prolific mines opened. 
The chief source of the colony's wealth is copper 
from Katanga, which is also the source of 90 per 
cent of the world's radium. Gold comes next 
in value, and tin third, while the output of 
diamonds is seven times South Africa's. In the 
oil palm we have an important source of mar¬ 
garine, while, boiled with caustic potash or 
caustic soda, soap is obtained from it. About 
90,000 tons were harvested from, the palms in 
1939, equal to maize and cotton combined. 
Coffee, cocoa, sugar, and rice have also been 
introduced with success, and.the 10,000 white 
men who govern the Bantu natives and direct 
the development of this almost land-locked 
country arc proud of all they have done there. 


Waste, Waste, 
Waste 

Work, Savings, 
and Paper 

Many businesses have had to 
shut down to aid the war effort, 
yet one class of non-essential 
“ business" remains—gambling. 

Horses and dogs are still un¬ 
worthily employed as agencies 
’ of waste and ruin, and paper is 
still wasted in advertising foot¬ 
ball pools, the Treasury appar¬ 
ently taking the /view that it is ■ 
well to collect income tax from 
the proprietors of the pools 
rather than to end their efforts. 

It is true that the Post Office 
does a roaring trade in* selling 
postal orders to-be sent to the 
pools, but it is not too much to . 
say that for every sixpence 
gained in revenue several ..shil¬ 
lings are lost to war savings. 

As for the waste of labour 
involved, it is difficult to be 
patient .with the decision to 
allow hundreds of workers to be 
employed in the sorting of 
coupons. Much paper, too, is 
wasted in enyelopes, postal orders, 
and advertisements. Altogether, 
the case against the football 
pools is overwhelming, and we 
are astonished that the Govern¬ 
ment is so indifferent to the 
eloquent appeals of Lord 
Kindersley that we should all 
save every penny we can. 

STORY 

A German in Liege was asked 
the time by a little boy, and told 
that it was 20 to 12. 

“Well, if it's 20 to 12," said 
the boy, “ then at 12 sharp you 
can jump into the lake." The 
lad ran: off, chased by the Nazi, 
and as they rounded a corner the 
German collided with a Belgian 
gendarme. - 

“ That ragamuffin told me 
that at 12 sharp I could jump 
into the lake," he said excitedly. 
The policeman studied his watch 
and said “ Well, what’s your 
rush ? .You still have time." 


The Sun's Artillery 


The Slave on The Dinosaur the Pebble 


JsJext month is the most likely 
time for a repetition of the 
tremendous electric storm which 
the sun provoked in the earth's 
atmosphere last year. It is in 
March and September that the 
spots on the sun are at this 
period of their diminishing num¬ 
ber and extent as we see them 
from the earth, and in the best 
position to use our planet as a 
target for their electric missiles. 

Both in September and in 
March the earth, owing to its 


own tilt, is most nearly in line 
with the centre of the sun and 
the active zone on the sun’s 
surface. 

The complete reports,, now 
available to all, of the September 
bombardment show that the 
solar artillery made such use of 
its opportunity as 'to cause one 
of the most spectacular auroras 
ever recorded in the northern 
hemisphere. The group of sun¬ 
spots was then 100,000 miles in 
diameter. 


More Security for Fighting Men 


KTox too soon the nation is to 
pay our soldiers, sailors, 
rf and airmen a little better. The 
difference between the rate of 
pay of those who make the tools 
and those who risk their lives in 
using them has long been, and 
still is, a national scandal. The . 
improvements now made will 
give • our fighting men a little 
more security in the world. 

There is to be an increase of 
is a week for each child, the 
Government is to take over 
certain payments which have 


been compulsorily stopped so far, 
and 6d a day is to be set aside 
to the credit of every man and 
will be paid over to him at the 
end of the war: These con¬ 
cessions will cost the nation over 
£1,000,000 a week, and the gen¬ 
eral effect of them is to give a 
married man with three children 
a casly income of 59s a week 
compared with 41s before the 
war. It is something, and we 
must hope it will carry a new 
feeling of security throughout 
the Services. 


the Farm 

The farmer’s wife is always a 
busy v r oman, but just now she 
is little better than a slave. The 
farmers of Westmorland are 
asking for better treatment for 
her, through the National 
Farmers Union. 

She has lost all her young and 
capable helpers and has nobody 
to take their place—for though 
the land girl is grand on the 
farm, she lias little time, and- 
often no inclination, to help 
with the domestic side of the 
farm. So the wife cleans her 
house, cooks for her family, 
which often includes eight farm- 
men living.in, washes for them, 
mends for them, looks after the 
poultry and dairy—and as a 
result works up to 15 hours a 
day seven days a week. 

There are a very few' girls left 
in farmhouses, and even these 
are being interview'ed for na¬ 
tional service; lienee the cry 
going up from Westmorland 
farms, where it is 'tlic rule for 
farm hands to live in, making 
cooking almost a full-time job for 
the farmer's wife. 


CJince the beginning of the 
century a dispute has raged 
about the highly polished pebbles 
found near the fossil remains of 
some of the dinosaurs. It w r as 
firmly suggested, and fiercely 
disputed, that the dinosaurs 
swallowed them, as birds and 
seals do, to aid the digestion 
of their food. They were ac¬ 
cordingly named gastroliths (or 
gizzard-stones). 

Now the dispute has flared 
up again with the assertion of 
the fossil hunters that in Colorado 


and Wyoming, which are grave¬ 
yards of every kind of dinosaur, 
front the Stegosaurus to the 
Sauropod, not one gizzard-stone 
has been found mingled with the 
remains. 

When, in fact, such polished 
stones : are found there are 
relatively few dinosaur skeletons 
in their neighbourhood, and it is 
suggested that the gastroliths 
were not polished by the crea¬ 
tures of the Age of Reptiles, but 
were already in the strata where 
they lay down to die. ' 


Where, the Ravers Flow Upward 


Santos, the Brazilian coffee 
port of the w orld, rivers arc 
made to fknv upward to serve 
the hvdro-clectric installation 
which provides the city w’ith 
power and light. 

The rivers are on the other 
side of the dividing range be¬ 
yond Santos, and flow r the wrong 
w r ay for its purposes. To meet 
this obstacle a series of dams 
have been constructed near the 
divide; these receive the, natural 
flow' of the wuter diverted -into 


them by river channels, canals, 
and pumps. In the dry season 
the pumping operations are 
reversed and the water carried 
uphill till it tops the divide and 
then flow's down 2400 feet to¬ 
ward Santos to give the great 
port of Brazil, the latest recruit 
to the Pan-American alliance, 
2,000,000 horse powder.. It is 
the oddest hydro-electric system 
in either hemisphere, and the 
Santos Dam rivals the North 
American Grand Coulee Dam. 


* 
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The Children's Newspaper 


What They Will Be 
Asking on Papua 

HTiie appearance of Japanese shell-firing planes over Papua, 
the British part of the island'of New Guinea, brings war 
into one of the most primitive lands of the British Commonwealth. 


Its chief town, Port, Moresby, 
lies at the foot of the great 
range of hills which run through 
the interior of Papua, and as 
the Japanese raiders crossed 
the mountains they ilpw over 
great unknown areas and were 
probably seen by people who 
have never been visited by 
explorers from the outside world. 
It is only seventy years since 


to this child race as it lias slowly 
grown up to manhood. 

'So, in bombing Papua, the 
Japanese arc not only bombing 
an island with huge tracks of 
wilderness in which their bombs 
will do no harm, but are bombing 
a primitive civilisation in which 
Christianity has accomplished 
a remarkable work. 

As the planes drop their deadly 


order and the beginnings of loads, the Papuans will begin to 


civilisation came into this land, 
and that romantic chapter tells 
the story of willing cooperation 
between govern ment and missions 
for the sake of the people. 

Four Great Principles 

' The Christian pioneer of Papua, 
the Livingstone of New Guinea, 
was James Chalmers of the 
London Missionary Society, who 
used to stand for four great 
principles in dealing with the 
Papuan people, most of whom 
were liead-liunting cannibals. . 

11 is four rules arc worth noting 
today. First, he said, let there 
be no firearms or war. The 
coming of the Japanese with 
tlicir bombing planes interrupts 
seventy years of peace in Papua 
during which a friendly under¬ 
standing has grown up between 
Papuans and Europeans. It 
may take many years to help 
the people to realise that this 
is a great wrong which we shall 
put right. 

Secondly, Chalmers saitj, let 
there be no alcohol in Papua. 
Ever since his day the Govern¬ 
ment has carefully controlled 
the making and selling of drink, 
and the Papuans have been saved 
from its terrible effects. The 
third principle was, “ No land- 
.snatching from the people.” 
Papua has been saved from the 
white man’s greed for land, 
and today it is difficult even 
to buy or rent land. 

The last great principle is, 
“ No forcible removal of labour.*" 
That safeguard has meant much 


ask questions such as they re¬ 
cently asked a missionary : 

Why is it that yon people in the 
West are still raiding and head¬ 
hunting after you have taught 
its to stop it ? 

They will want to know the 
•answer, and one of the answers 
lies in the way we still continue 
to show our friendship for them 
in this time of war 

One of the striking ways of 
doing that is being shown on a 
small island, in the harbour of 
Port Moresby. In this place/to 
which the C N has been going 
regularly for years, there are two 
hospitals, in which a young mis¬ 
sionary nurse, Miss Constance 
Fairhall, is looking after a group 
of Papuan lepers and a group 
of tubercular patients. 

The Better Way 

Before she started this work 
the Papuans used to push their 
consumptive relations into the 
darkest spot in the hut, and the 
lepers were cut adrift from their 
friends. But on Gemo Island 
Sister Fairhall has shown them 
a better way, and broken through 
much of their superstition and 
ignorance about disease. 

In the same manner we need 
to go on to show this primitive 
people that the dropping of 
bombs over tlieir peaceful homes 
is a bit of the worst that man 
can do, and that in spite of it 
the white and yellow and brown 
races are capable of living and 
working together in the new 
world we want to build. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Under the Snow 



Tt had been snowing for days, 
and now that the snow 
had stopped the children got 
out'-, the toboggan, and had 
a thrilling time living down 
the steep . hillside. It was 
rather a boro hauling it up 
to the top again, but Jim 
said it was worth it. 

When Freda caught sight 
of the boy from next door 
looking on rather enviously, 
she cried : “ Come on, Derek. 
It’s no end of fun.” 

Jim wasn’t sure if the 
toboggan would take three 
of them at once. 

“ Let’s try,” urged Freda, 
squeezing up closer to him, 

----—-—isl¬ 


and beckoning to Derek to 
clamber on behind her. 

It was a tight fit; but they 
managed it; and, once away, 
the toboggan shot forward at 
a great pace. 

. Suddenly it pulled up with 
a jerk, turned turtle, and 
flung the children into a'deep 
snowdrift! 

In a minute they were up 
again, laughing anil ready for 
more. But Derek was looking 
at something he held in his 
hand—a little leather purse. 

” Mummy’s ! ” exclaimed 
Freda. “ The one she lost 
last week going to the farm. 
She will be pleased.” 


The Farmhouse 
Guest 

piE other day a pigeon 
dropped on the lawn of. 
a rambling shallow-storied old 
farmhouse in Cornwall.. The 
‘farm folk took pity on the lone 
wayfarer, so weak that it had 
scarcely strength to stand. 

The bird was carried indoors, 
given plenty of food, arid made 
quite a fuss of. It. soon became 
..plump and lively, and friendly, 
too i A comfortable corner of 
the settle - by . the wide-open 
hearth in the roomy kitchen 
was its sleeping quarters ; the 
old pear tree outside was a 
favourite perch by day, and 
every evening, as regularly as 
dusk fell, the pigeon returned 
to its roosting-place. 

Avoiding the Cat 

Once, when Master Thomas 
the cat was policing the house, 
perhaps keeping watch for the 
feathery guest, the bird flew to 
the roof and then through an 
Open window upstairs. It 
tripped lightly down the stairs, 
crossed the dining-room, and 
into the kitchen without being 
molested on the way. 

This circuitous route to the 
old settle was always adopted 
whenever Master Thomas hap¬ 
pened to be in the offing. 

At last, one morning, all well 
and strong again, the pigeon 
ventured across to the elms and 
looked around. It flapped its 
wings restlessly and that night 
returned to the settle for the 
last time. Next day it flew to 
the elms again, then on to the 
great oak, and finally, on joyful 
wing, made off down the valley. 

The Sound With 
the Pictures 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

gucH progress has been made 
during the past year in 
stereophonic -sound reproduction 
that we shall all see it (or rather 
hear it) before long in picture 
theatres. We realise the direction 
from which a sound is coming 
largely on account of. having two 
ears, just as- our two eyes enable 
us to see in perspective or relief. 

Most of us are familiar with 
the beautiful stereoscopic photo¬ 
graphs made up in pairs and 
seen through two lenses by which 
the two images- are caused to 
overlap. The stereoscopic camera 
is provided with two lenses 
placed apart the same distance 
as the average eyes. 

In much the same way, 
by means of two loudspeakers 
behind the kine screen, . the 
audience is given the impression 
that the voice of each actor is 
actually coming from him or her, 
whatever part of the stage they 
may be on. There are, of course, 
two evenly placed microphones 
used in the studio .when taking 
the picture, and two sound 
tracks, one on each side of the 
film which is projected.' The 
principle is simple, but years of 
research Have been needed to 
get the real solution of stereo¬ 
phonic pictures which seems now 
to have been achieved. 


Antarctic Mews 


^lmost • hidden by’the fog of ; 

. war was the United States* 
Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41, 
but news of some, of the valuable 
scientific work it accomplished 
is beginning to filter through. 

One interesting discovery was 
that under certain atmospheric 
conditions land too far distant 
to be seen even by observers in a 
plane was clearly reflected in the 
sky. Photographs showed that 
coastlines beyond the horizon 
were plainly indicated by their 
reflection ill the moisture-charged 
upper air—a kind of mirage of 
the snowy wastes. 

This strange vision' of the 
unseen has been suspected before 
in polar regions, but it remained- 
for investigators with aircraft 
at their disposal to" prove that 


the reflected coast lino’ teas a 
coastline and not some, chance 
formation of cloud. 

The American explorers also 
found a small valley shut in by 
high cliffs amid the icy'desola¬ 
tion of Palmer Land. ; Swept 
during . most of the year by 
fearful blizzards from the South 
Pole, the valley yet I affords 
sufficient shelter for mosses, 
lichens, and stunted grasses to 
peep out at the pale Antarctic 
sunshine.for a month or two each 
year, a green oasis in the frozen 
desert. ------ - ■ ■ 

In the , .valley a primitive 
species of wingless insect about 
half an inch long was foijnd, and 
it is thought to be thei biggest 
land-creature living on the Ant¬ 
arctic Continent. 


The Frozen Potato Pile 


J^any of us know that we 
owe the delicious sweetness 
of swedes, parsnips, and other 
vegetables to frost, and that to 
prevent their cells from bursting 
through the freezing of the fluid 
in them the vegetables convert 
their reserve supplies of starch 
into sugar, so forming an anti¬ 
freezing compound. 

Some cooks say a potato 
touched by frost is uneatable, 
but this apparently depends on 
the degree of freezing and the 
time allowed for thawing. 

The problem evidently exer¬ 
cised the minds of our fore¬ 


fathers as much as our own, for 
there lies before us ii book 
published a century ago which 
tells how a farmer, on removing 
a piece of turf from his mound 
of potatoes, found the whole 
heap so frozen that they “ rattled 
like ‘stones.” Thinking them 
done for, he replaced the. turf and 
thought no more of it until 
Spring, when he resolved to 
clear away the mound and found 
to his surprise that the potatoes 
had recovered completely from 
their freezing, and were* actually 
in better condition and j quality 
than before. 


Drain-Pipes For Fire-Fighters 


Simplicity and efficiency sum 
up a new device which will 
help* to provide water for fire¬ 
fighters. • ' 

When takings water from a 
stream firemen frequently find 
it necessary to build a dam to 
provide sufficient wateri for the 
pumps to work efficiently. For 
some ’ years two Isle of Man 
officials have used two drain¬ 
pipes when gauging the volume 


of water in rivers.' One pipe is 
set in the side of a. stream, at 
an angle, and the second is 
placed so that it runs Avater 
into the lower end of the first. 
The constant supply of water in 
this upper pipe can then be 
pumped by a fire-engine. 1 

This simple, device has been 
found so effective that i its use 
is being widely adopted for fire¬ 
fighting "purposes. * * 



Ofcourse 

lHSS /&is the 
Bicycle you 
want your Bad 
to give you! 

, j ■ ■imjjwj. iu»ji.wjjuji»w.mi'iiiii 




M: ■ ' Oof 

TZS4 ’s are scarce 

today... because the 
splendid materials that go into 
them are needed for special 
wartime uses ; and of course 
munition workers must; have 
first chance of those that are 
being made. We know you 
won’t mind waiting a while for 
your B.S.A.—you’ll find it well 
worth waiting for. A B.S.A. 
stays shiny-new much longer, 
and every single part is per¬ 
fectly finished. 

You cart still have a free catalogue if 
you write to :— 

Dept. N4/2, B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM II. ! 
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YOU 

It’s a gay old world when 
you’re gay, 

And a glad old world when 
you’re glad; 

But whether you play 
Or go toiling away 
It’s a sad old world when 
you’re sad. 

It’s a grand old world if you’re 
great, * 

And a mean old world if you’re 
small,; . . 

It’s a world full of hate 
For the foolish who prate 
Of tlie uselessness of it all. 

It’s a beautiful world to see 
Or it’s dismal in every zone. 

. The thing it must be 
In its gloom or its glee 
Depends on yourself alone. 

THE AIR YOU BREATHE 

I? has been calculated that, 
while a healthy man’s chest 
contains nearly 200 cubic inches 
of air, in oi'dinary breathing he 
only takes in and sends out again 
at each breath about twenty 
cubic inches, the size of a large 
orange. Making about fifteen 
inspirations a minute, he vitiates 
a cubic foot of air every six 
minutes, and this, mixing with 
the air around, makes about 
twenty cubic feet of air unfit 
for respiration. 

One or two sums in multiplica¬ 
tion will quickly show from this 
the urgent need of fresh air in the 
home ! 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn tlic evening the planets Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus 
are in the south. 
Tn the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
| shows the Moon 
I as it may be 
seen at 8 o’clock 
on Monday evening, March 2. 


The Children’s Newspaper 



THE 

The Sayings of a Shepherd 

One of the most , famous shepherds who ever lived, James Gardner , 
ivho belonged to one of the oldest shepherd families in Scotland , used 
to say things about sheep dogs which were taken down and preserved . 
These few. are from the experience of a lifetime of collie-dog training. 
Jn every case a great dog bears When my dog wakes from a 
a deep resemblance to his dream I know from his look 



master. 

I have never known a deceitful 
man to have a faithful dog. 

When a dog bites a man that 
man is sorely in need of chastise¬ 
ment. 

A shepherd's dogs should all 
b^ recognised as members of the 
family. Such an arrangement 
makes life much fuller and 
sweeter. 


that I have been present in 
his dream. 

No insult would wound me 
deeper than a look of distrust 
from one of my dogs.. 

When I am taken away my 
dogs will deeply mourn my de¬ 
parture. Why should I not then 
mourn their death ? For they 
have done much more forme 
than I have done for them. 


Jacko Can’t Do Right 



M OTHER. Jacko had two live chickens for Big Sister Belinda. She put 
them in a basket and gave it to Jacko, warning him to carry it carefully. 
All went well til! he got to the station, where there was so much to interest 
him that he quite forgot the chickens. Suddenly the lid of the basket popped 
up, out shot the chickens, and away they fluttered. 



TOO SMALL 

]\Jolly was very puzzled. 

“ Daddy- said that this 
is a camel hair brush,” she said, 
looking at a paint-brush. 

“ And so it is^ dear,” said 
Mother. .. 

" But what a terrible Time it 
must take him to brush himself.” 


Do You Live in Somerset? 

Somerset is the Sumor seat, 
that is, the seat or dwelling 
of the Sumor family. No doubt 
in ancient days there was such a 
family in the district, whose in¬ 
fluence gradually extended until 
they gave their name to the 
county. , 


Intelligence Test 

Are you intelligent ? Prob¬ 
ably riot according to this 
little sum which was set at an 
examination a short time ago. 
Here it is : 

Henry the Eighth 
. What he wore 
North and. South Poles 
Kind of pig 
Boy’s name. 

Worker, in leather 
The answer is easy when 
you know how to do it. Henry, 
of course, was a sovereign. 
He wore a crown, which is five 
shillings. The Poles are two 
far-things—that is, a half¬ 
penny; a kind of pig is a 
guinea, a boy’s name is Bob, 
which is slang for a shilling, and 
a worker in leather is a tanner, 

. another slang word meaning 
sixpence. So, altogether, the 
V>um adds up to fz 7s 6Jd. 

RELIC OF THE PAST 

The Professor was showing a 
party round a district 
noted for its geological interest. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ about two 
million, years ago this land on 
which, we stand' was the bed 
of an ocean.” 

" And I’m not surprised to 
hear that,” said a dear old lady. 

It strikes me that the land is. 
still very damp.” 

How Captain Cook Wrote His 
Name 

JJorn at Whitby in Yorkshire 
in 1728, the famous sailor 
charted the coasts of New Zea¬ 
land and the east coast of Aus^ 
tralia, and skirted the Antarctic 


DO WE WORK TOO MANY HOURS? 



Boy. How long can a human 
being continue to work ? I ask 
because great men are always, 
telling our people to work harder 
and produce more. 

Man. You could ask no more 
important question, and as it 
happens it has just been dealt 
with by the Medical Council of the 
Health Research Board. It tells 
us that weekly hours of work 
should not exceed 60 to 65 for men 
and 55 to Co for women. That is 
to speak of work in general arid not’ 
of special spurts, continued for 
only a little while. 

Boy. Sixty-five, hours a week 
right on seems a very big figure. 

Man. It is only to be excused 
because of the urgency of war 
demands. The hours named for 
women arc even harder, for' the 
woman as a general rule has to 
keep some sort of a home going 
and has to shop to a greater 
extent than a' man. It is very 
difficult to know how women 
engaged in factory work do their 
buying at all, and it is obvious 
that they must suffer fronvhaving to 
buy in a hurry, when shops have 
little left. The Committee’s re¬ 
port recognises this important 
point and tells us that there must 
be more attention to shopping 
facilities, ancl to the hard case of 
women trying to do their best while 
worrying about their homes. Iam. 
glad to tell you that nurseries are 
being established where women 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

factory-workers can leave children 
in safety and comfort; this will 
make a lot of difference, but nothing 
can compensate a child for the loss 
of its mother’s care. 

Boy. Do, most of the war- 
workers keep going on regularly ? 
What about illness, and accidents ? 

Man. A considerable amount of 
“ lost time ” is inevitable. Women 
lose more than men, and we cannot 
be surprised at that when we think 
of their peculiar cares - and their 
greater physical weakness; but it 
is true that we are not machines, 
and that it is inhuman to expect 
workers tending machines to exhibit 
a greater mechanical regularity than 
we demand from the machine itself. 
The. machine must be regularly 
oiled, repaired, and renewed. The 
human body cannot be oiled from 
without or set in motion by motors 
kept running by power from with¬ 
out. The body, has to generate its 
Own powerTrom food and to keep 
warm and supple by : virtue’ of 
intricate processes which may 
readily be, sapped or destroyed by 
fatigue. " , ; ; s ; 

v Borne ■ bravely up by patriotic 
endeavour, a human-being may for 
some' time struggle against weari¬ 
ness, but sooner or later fatigue will 
win and overwork defeat itself. 


Boy. Ought not authorities to 
prevent the working of too long 
hours ? 

Man. That is precisely what the 
* Industrial Health Research Board 
. seeks to do/ They denounce long 
hours as an evil and tell us that 
steady sustained effort gives a 
bigger output in the long run than 
violent spurts which lead to weari¬ 
ness. But let us go beyond the 
work of the Committee and. ask 
whether some better arrangement 
of Work and Rest is not possible. 
-Let us remember what a sad thing 
life would be if we were deprived of 
our Sundays, and what a splendid 
thing it was for Britain when the 
Saturday half-holiday became es¬ 
tablished, and in many cases a 
five-day working week. A Midland 
firm declares that it has obtained a 
greater output of munitions by 
establishing two Sundays a week, or 
one' day' off-' in four. This, it’ is 
claimed, has produced a very happy 
factory, which creates not only 
more goods for the war but more 
happiness for the workers. As 
compared with normal practice it. 
gives in war two whole days rest 
in eight, instead of one-and-a-half 
days rest in seven in peace. - 

Boy. ; It seems, to me , a jolly 
idea, and I hope it may be universal 
before I have to earn my living. . 

Man. I see no reason why every¬ 
one should not agree. It is of .special 
help to -women workers, enabling 
them to shop in the daytime. 


continent; he also found the 
Hawaiian Islands, where he was 
killed by savages in 1779. He’ 
is remembered for his reforms in 
the* conditions of service at sea. 
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At the end of his talk on 
' behalf of a public utility 
company the lecturer said, 
“ And in conclusion .1 say in 
all sincerity, if you will pardon 
the pun, Honour the Light 
Brigade.” • 

From deep among his 
audience came a voice : “ Oh ! 
what a charge they made.” 

Advantage 

S-i id a forty-foot-long Anaconda: 

• “ Stretch of body’s of use 
when you wanda. 

Though your tail may be here , 

It is perfectly clear 

That your head has arrived over 

„ yonda ! ” 

FRIEND OR FOE? 



(Yur popular songster, the sky- 
^ lark, nests in open fields, 
consequently its food must be 
found among the grass and crops. 
Nearly half of its diet consists of 
weed seeds found in any meadow. 
A further forty per cent is made 
up of injurious insects and grubs, 
with ten per cent of neutral matter, 
such as ants and their larvae. 
Only five per cent of its food is 
in the form of farm crops. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Heads and Tails 

Spate, pate, 
ate, at. 
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IT IS A FALLACY 

to think that London is emptied of children, 
and is disproved by the large attendances at 
the Sunday Schools of the East End Mission. 

We do all tve can to look after them, dis¬ 
tributing warm clothing, bootSj-and food and 
giving medical attention—so much needed at 
this season of tho year. 

Will you and . your parents please share in 
our constant endeavours? Gifts gratefully 
■Acknowledged by The Rev. Percy Ini:sox, 
EAST END MISSION (Founded 18S3), 
Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.1. 





Mother! Child’s Best Laxative is 

‘California syrup of Figs ’ 


When your child is constipated, 
bilious,' has colic or diarrhoea, a tea¬ 
spoonful of ‘California Syrup of 
Tugs * brand laxative sweetens the 
stomach and promptly, cleans the 
bowels of poisons, souring food and 
;waste. Never cramps or overacts. 


Children love its delicious taste. 

Ask for ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,’ which lias full directions 
for infants in arms, and for child¬ 
ren of all ages. Obtainable every¬ 
where. Mother 1 You ’must say 
‘ CALIFORNIA/ 
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